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to read the papers and to take up his writing until bedtime,
at nine-forty-five.
The German university and the German professors were
very much the same then as now. Students were free to make
or mar themselves, but the professors were genuine, assiduous
teachers, ready to help any students who took the trouble to
attend lectures and showed themselves eager for instruction.
The young Gibbon, aged seventeen, at Lausanne, corresponded
about passages in the Latin classics with Professor Matthew
Gessner of Gottingen, Breitinger of Zurich, and Crevier of
Paris, all three personally unknown to him. Gessner and
Breitinger were especially encouraging to him, and wrote
frequently and elaborately; they were evidently pleased at
being consulted. Gessner's letters were unduly prolix; in
one of them he filled half a sheet enumerating his titles and
offices. When not teaching, the professors were engaged
in private study, which produced a steady stream of mature
works, published in the Acta Eruditorum or in the books
of the Leipzig and other publishing houses. Kant's long
and fruitful life ended in 1804. There were many careers and
characters not unlike his in the German professoriate, though
naturally there was no comparable genius. It is a remarkable
fact that in an age when German political power and national
sentiment were at their lowest, and when there were almost no
professors of any distinction in any other country (except
Scotland), the German university teachers had never been so
splendid; their fame was European, Schiller, the greatest
living dramatist and poet after Goethe, was a hard-working,
efficient Professor of History at Jena.
Carlyle, who was the great interpreter of Germany to Eng-
land in the first half of the nineteenth century, declared in an
essay, published in 1828, that the merits of Christian Gotdob
Heyne, Professor of Classics at Gottingen, were " more justfy
appreciated in England than, those of almost any other German,
whether scholar, poet, or philosopher." If Carlyle was correct,
it is a remarkable fact, for Heyne is totally unknown in England
now. His reputation in England cannot simply have been due